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For Friends’ Review. 
AN ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM L. EDWARDS. 





The course through life of our late beloved 
friend, William L. Edwards, is still fresh in 
the remembrance of many, and with vivid. 
ness we may well recall the unswerving in- 
tegrity which characterized him as a man 
of business, the tenderness of his friendships, 
the faithfulness and steadfastness with which 
he followed the convictions of duty, yet his 
charity for those who differed from him ; the 
meekness and gentleness of the Master 
which marked him as the Christian gentle- 
man, but, conspicuously above all, his 
watchfulness unto prayer, and his humble, 
self-denying walk among men. 

To those with whom his memory must 
ever be precious, we believe it will not be 


unacceptable, nor will it be unprofitable for | 
those who have never heard his name, to! 


peruse a few extracts which have been col- 
lected from letters and scattered memoranda 
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| left by our ie ie friend. They cover a 


period extending from early manhood to the 


| year preceding his death, and bring to view not 


only his secret struggles with the infirmities 
of flesh and spirit, but a season of manifest 
backsliding, when for a time the enemy of 


| all good had seemingly gained an advantage 


over him. Yet even in this the declaration 
of the Psalmist is verified: “The steps of 


'@ good man are ordered by the Lord; and 


|came a *‘ 


he delighteth in his way. Though he fall, 
he shall not be utterly cast down: for the 
Lord upholdeth him with His hand.” 

The memoranda which are now produced 
are mainly the outpouring of his tender spirit 
in its yearnings after a still “closer walk 
with God,” yet this sorrowing over his 
short-comings, “after a godly sort,’’ what 
carefulness it wrought in him, yea, what 
clearing of himself, yea, what indignation, 
yea, what fear, yea, what vehement desire, 
yea, what zeal? And we may well believe 
he fought not in the Christian strife “as 
one that beateth the air,” but that he be- 
conqueror through Him that hath 
loved us.” 

Under date of Ninth mo. 26th, 1836, he 
writes: Day before yesterday was my 
twenty-second birthday, and oh! my God, 
what is my condition—known only in its 
agony to Thy all-knowing ken; and yet I 
would not that any one should know it, 
much less that Thou shouldst be ignorant 
of it. No! bad as it is, there is still a sat- 
isfaction in the consciousness of Thy full 
acquaintance with my heart, and a hope 
(with which I would not part for a thousand 
worlds), that one day Thou wilt be pleased 
to “‘ pluck my feet out of the miry clay, and 
to establish my goings,”—to regenerate my 
heart, and enable me to live conformably to 
Thy will concerning me. Oh, Lord, hasten 
Thou the day. 


Ninth mo. 16, 1837. 


In Arch Street 
meeting this morning, John Letchworth, in 


his sermon, said: “But, however some 
might say they would obey the will of God 
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did they hear His inspeaking voice, he would 
ask such if they had not already heard it 
condemning for something, when their com- 
panions or friends had known nothing about 
it.” And Samuel Bettle, Sr., in a commu- 
nication following the above, said: “ By 
grace ye are saved, through faith, and that 
not of yourselves—it is the gift of God ; and 
that the way to experience a growth in 
grace was to be obedient to all the moni- 
tions of His Spirit.” Oh, Lord Almighty, 
enable me to perceive and strictly to obey 
all Thy commands; this I entreat Thee, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, and Thy mercies’ sake 
make me anything Thou wouldst have me 
to be; and oh, bring down my own will 
into entire subjection. 

Tenth mo. 29, 1837. First-day. Taking 
last evening a long walk, I revolved some | 


REVIEW. 


all its parts conducive to our comfort and 
pleasure ; and that when by an act of dis. 
obedience, man had forfeited his original, 
beautiful location, and lost all hope of eter. 
nal happiness, even at that very time a plan 
was formed by our compassionate Creator, 
whereby we might be saved from the effects 
of our wicked folly: and to accomplish this 
purpose, in the fullness of time the most 
astonishing display of miraculous power was 
exhibited, in the coming of Christ. In 
such a situation, with these recollections 
thronging on the mind, we are persuaded 
that we do share His compassionate regard, 
and are led freely to acknowledge that He 
should be the object of our chiefest love, our 
only dependence and willing obedience. 
Alas, that such reflections should be forgot- 
ten! But how often it is so, and how prone 


thoughts concerning my own condition, and | are we to lose ourselves amid the beauties 
the right way of conducting myself in con-| of this earthly scene, and to become further 
formity with the mind of God respecting | and further removed from the source of hap- 
me, which I here note down for future | piness. 
assistance. ~ | Third mo. 15, 1840. First-day morning. 
Come under the guidance of the Spirit of! A communication from Samuel Bettle, Sr., 
Truth, and in all things, all my thoughts, | thus: ‘‘To the weak in faith I would say, 
feelings and sentiments, and my habitual | keep the word of the Lord’s patience, bear 
frame of mind, be entirely subjected to, and| your burdens, remember He that believeth 
regulated by it. Next bring into the same/| shall not make haste, and in due time the 
conformity my actions towards others; and} Lord will give you rest.” He had before 
lastly, consider the relation I hold to soci-| said that he sympathized with a state who 
ety, and choose such a course of life as shall | had little faith—felt as if it was not as 
be pointed out by God, or receive His sanc-| large as a grain of mustard seed, as if they 
tion. /had none, and that some might say, ‘I have 
During a short absence from home in| been unfaithful. Why, dear friends, who 
1839, he had the opportunity of seeing the| among us is there who can appeal to the 
extensive works then in progress under the} Lord that they have been faithful to all His 
direction of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- | requirings. - 
tion Company, and writes: When we con-| Third mo. 27, 1840. Having been en- 
sider the work of the Supreme Architect, | gaged this evening in endeavoring to lay my 
who “spake and it was done, who com-| condition before my God, I think I may say, 
manded and it stood fast,” we feel at what | that I have been assisted in so doing, and 
an immeasurable distance the proudest| made feelingly to deplore my many back- 
achievements of man are placed. There lies! slidings and long continued sins, almost 
before us a specimen of his most boasted | from the time of the remarkable visitation 
powers, of acknowledged superiority, and to | to my soul about ten years ago, even down 
accomplish this what days of studious plan-| to this very day, and I here note for my 
ning and months of laborious toil,—and after | future help and encouragement. To enu- 
all not worthy to be named in comparison | merate, I may begin with my fear of being 
with the sublime beauty around us, which | considered singular and scrupulous, which 
the will of the Creator called forth from | was the first visible defect that I have re- 


chaos. Indulging in these thoughts, we| membered after my precious visitation, and 


would be in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the immensity of Him with whom we 
have to do—His vastness, His infinite supe- 
riority. Our littleness, our very nothing- 
ness, would confound us, and we should 
persuade ourselves that we could not be the 
objects of His care and love. But it is suffi- 
cient to reflect that this amazing display of 
creative power was to form a habitation 
suitable to man, and that the most consid- 
erate attention has been bestowed to render 


is to be ascribed to unwatchfulness, either 
altogether or in conjunction with unfaithful- 
ness; which unfaithfulness in the matter of 
acknowledgment to several individuals of 
having offended them, and asking their ex- 
cuse therefor, is another on the catalogue of 
sins of disobedience. Then may be added, 
letting my desires run out towards the mis- 
called pleasures of the world, thinking if | 
had not been called till I had tasted more of 
them, I should be more willing to be denied 





them; but as it was, I lusted after the un- 
satisfying vanities of this life, and “Oh, my 
leanness, my leanness,”’ as the just reward 
thereof. As the result of this de- 
sire, I may notice the wish to go into com- 
pany, to seek diversions, joining, or at least 
associating with those who were not under 


the influence of genuine, heart-cleansing, | 
restraining Christianity, and whose society 


would have contributed to my further de- 
parture. 
I think I was favored to ask their forgive- 
ness for the sake of Jesus Christ, my atone- 


ment and intercessor, which is all I can do, | 
being powerless and without ability to offer | 


any excuse, or do anything by way of pur- 
chasing pardon. 

For sometime it seemeé I could feel no 
confidence that I should be heard, although 
I remembered, and was and am well per 
suaded I had pleaded an all-sufficient name, 
which would be accepted, and I pardoned if 
I had prayed in faith. At length it came 
into my mind, that if I really regretted and 
repented my misconduct, I ought to alter in 
those particulars. I therefore feebly resolved 
to be obedient in all things, that I may see 
and not do those things which I know to be 
wrong; to wait upon the Lord daily for a 
renewal of strength; to ask for His Spirit, 
and to be enabled to hear and see its point- 
ings, and understand them; to endeavor to 
walk lowly with God in my every day life, 
to bring my deeds to the light, to prove 
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Reviewing these things, | 


REVIEW. 


| For Friends’ Review. 
“OUT OF THE SNARE.” 


Ps. exxiv. 7. 

| God is faithful, who will with 
the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it.” 

Fellow-pilgrims to a heavenly home, do 
you and I believe this? The Almighty God, 
\in His faithfulness, making a way for us to 
escape from temptation. ‘Call upon Me,” 
so he bids us, ‘‘in the day of trouble: I will 
| deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.” 

A child once said that “a parable is an 
earthly story with a heavenly meaning;” 
jand perhaps the following simple fact is 
| worthy of the same beautiful definition, A 
|puppy being caught by the paw in a wire 
noose which a poacher had set, for hares, 
struggled desperately, with the hope of ex- 
|tricating herself. The noose being thus 
tightened it would have fared ill with her, 
‘had not her cries brought her master to the 
|rescue; but in consequence of her efforts to 
release herself, she suffered from lameness 
‘for a day or two. Not long afterwards, 
| when going through a hedge, this energetic 
young setter ran her paw through another 
|wire loop. Did she now struggle to regain 
|her liberty? Had she done so, lameness for 
life might have been the result. But now, 
ishe knew better. Whining loudly, she 
waited until her master came to her and set 
| her free. 
How 





full of meaning is the little Scotch 


whether they have been wrought in God, | 
yea or nay; and then hope for forgiveness, | girl’s explanation of the text, “Except ve 
that God would be pleased to remember me | be converted and become as little children” — 


and cause me to know pardon to be extended | “‘A little child kens that she can do nothing 
for the sake of His dear Son, our Lord and | alone.” 


Saviour Jesus Christ, who died for us, is| 
ascended, and makes intercession for us, | 
touched with a feeling of all our infirmities, | 
and who declared, “If ye shall ask anything | 


Art thou on every side hard prest? 
Then do thou like a child distrest, 

Who, clinging to its mother’s breast, 
Leaves her to strive and do the rest. 


in my name, I will do i.” 

I had scarcely thought this over, when I 
felt such a sweet influence over my mind as 
encouraged me to believe I should be for- 
given. And oh, Lord! I ask Thee that I 
may be humble, and keep in the feeling state. 
And I would offer Thee at this time my 
thanks for Thy abundant mercy, which Thou 
hast shown me this evening, as well as at 
other times. 
marred vessel, do not throw me aside, but 
be pleased to mould me again, as Thou wilt, 
into any shape, so that I may but be in 
favor with Thee, and be found in my allot- 
ment. Oh, enable me to remember, I ear- 
nestly beseech Thee, in discouragement of 
whatever kind, “ that men ought always to 
pray and not to faint.” Surely this is ap- 
plicable to every situation in which I can 
possibly be placed. 


(To be continued.) 


Oh, if I am, as I believe, a) 


Sorrowing soul, if thy will is offered to 
God, fear not! Trouble not thyself even 
about faith. Only trust. ‘“ He that putteth 
his trust in Me shall possess the land, and 
shall inherit my holy mountain.” Art thou 
weary with bodily weakness—with the very 
conflict with sin—with thy manifold strug- 
gles for holiness—with the fears which may 
themselves be a “snare” to thee? Fear 
not. Only believe in Christ’s “‘ Peace, be 
| still,’’ spoken even to thy quivering nerves 
and troubled heart; calling thee at least to 
rest. If the full stream is not for thee, to- 
day, in patience wait for it; but wait in con- 
fidence and peace. ‘Rest in the Lord,” 
whilst patiently waiting for Him. 

My heart is resting, O my God, 

I will give thanks and sing : 
My heart is at ¢he secret source 
Of every precious thing. 
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I thirst for springs of heavenly life, 
And here all day they rise— 

I seek the treasure of Thy love, 
And close at hand it lies. 


There is a certainty of love, 
That sets my heart at rest ; 

A calm assurance for to-day 
That to be poor is best. 


And a “ new song”’ is in my mouth 
To long-loved music set— 

Glory to Thee for all the grace, 
I have not tasted yet! 


“Oh! wait, hope, trust,” writes Isaac 
Penington; ‘‘look up to thy God! look 
over that which stands between; come into 


His mercy.” Yes; Christ “suffered for | 


sins, the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God.” Then, come into all His 
mercy now, “for all things are now ready.” 
London. FRANCES ANNE Bupee. 


THosre who have tasted that the Lord 


REVIEW. 


a  ) 


For a crime, conscience requires restitution, 
punishment, with confession, and alienation 
FSrom the good, which is shame. For a gin, 
the conscience requires, in like manner, res. 
titution, punishment and alienation. [It 
merely transfers to God’s justice the ideas 
of atonement which human justice has 
given it.” . 

“There is, however, a difficulty in be. 
lieving that we can be forgiven. This diff. 
culty is in the conscience ; and— 

“(a.) To say there is no difficulty, will 
not remove it. 

“(b.) To say that repentance and good 
works are enough, will not remove it. 

“(c.) To say that God is merciful, will 
not remove it; for the difficulty lies in the 
conscience, which declares that every sin is— 

“1, An injury done to God. 

“2. An injury to the moral universe, in. 
asmuch as it is an example of evil and a de. 
fiance of right. 

“8. An injury to ourselves, by putting us 
away from God, the source of life, and 


is gracious, will, many of them, be able alienating us from Him. , 

to use the language of the Queen of| “ The inward voice of conscience is al- 
Sheba, when she said that the half had not | “@y8 saying that God ought not to forgive 
been told her. So we can say of the im-| “8 without some reparation made for the 
mense and abundant love of God, which | tury done to Himself, to the universe and 
some have been enabled to realize.— Robert | ourselves.” 


Charleton. Twelfth mo. 16, 1863. 


oo 
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THE LIGHT AND THE ATONEMENT. 


In one of his lectures on the atonement, 
Joseph Cook quotes the following from 
James Freeman Clarke, an unorthodox 
writer :— 

‘“‘ We think that if we analyze the feeling | 
which conscience gives us concerning the | 
consequence of wrong-doing, it is this :— 
First, conscience demands reparation to the | 
injured party; second, it.demands punisb-| 
ment as a satisfaction to be made to the law 
of right, and this suffering to be just by the | 
guilty party; and, thirdly, it declares that 
guilt should produce an alienation or sepa- 
ration between the guilty party and those 
who are not guilty. A man hitherto re-| 





Clarke evades the force of what he admits 
that conscience always says, by asserting 
that conscience is mistaken. Cook holds, 
“that what the inward voice of conscience 
‘always says’ has in it a revelation of God.” 
He adds, ‘“‘It is held by the acutest schol- 
arship that the Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world is one with the 
Holy Ghost, shed forth from our ascended 
Lord. 

“‘Go to your Dorner, and Martensen, and 
Rothe, and all the best students of religious 
science from the side of ethics and evangeli- 
eal truth, and you will find them rejoicing to 
illustrate in all detail, and with all the ra- 
diance of philosophy as well as of evangel- 
ical learning, the truth that the Holy Ghost 
is the present Christ; and they identify it 
with the innermost holiest of conscience.” 


| Cook finally concludes that all these admis- 


sions of Clarke show that the innermost 


spected and trusted by society commits some | teachings of conscience, under the enlighten- 
great breach of trust and robs the com-|ment of the Light or Holy Ghost, or pres- 
munity. Conscience requires that he should |ent Christ, “point to the necessity of an 
make atonement to those he has injured by | atonement.”’ 
restitution ; to the law of right, which he| He closes by saying, ‘‘I maintain that to 
has offended, by suffering some punishment; | say that the ideas we draw from the inner- 
and to honorable men by keeping out of | most holiest of conscience here mislead us 
their way.” m religious research, is to deny the unity 
“This which the conscience teaches of an | and the universality of law, and to shut the 
injury done to man, tt also teaches of an in-|eyes to a part of that light that lighteth 
jury done to God. The offence against man |every man that cometh into the world, and 
is a crime; the offence against God is a sin./so is at once unscientific and irreligious 
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Here orthodoxy and the Scripture part com- 
pany with loose thought, and keep company 
with conscience and science.” 


————————— 


OBSERVANCE OF THE First Day OF THE 
Wrex.—A Federal Congress bas been re- 
cently held in Geneva for the purpose of re- | 
viving and developing a reverence for the 
Lord’s day. Four hundred and forty dele-| 
gates from Switzerland, Germany, France, 
Norway, Greece, Austria, Russia, Rouma- 
nia, Spain, Great Britain, with officially ap- 
pointed representatives from the Emperor of | 
Germany, the King of Wirtemberg, the| 
Grand Duke of Baden, as well as from the) 
various railroad companies, Chambers of | 
Commerce and other industrial bodies, at- 
tended at this Conference. The Federation | 
which has grown out of this meeting will) 
seek, both by moral and by legal measures, | 
to secure a better Sunday, especially by a 
discontinuance of public works and by pro-| 
tection for women and children against the | 
demands of capital. The management of the 
Federation is confided to an executive com- 
mittee composed of one or two delegates | 
from each nationality. A general Confer-| 
ence is to be held once in two years, to be| 
composed of delegates from the several na- 
tional committees. It is somewhat curious, | 
that while the demand is made for the aboli-| 
tion of Sunday laws in this country, abroad | 
a reaction is setting in, apparently with’ 
vigor, for the establishment of Sunday laws 
on the continent of Europe.—Christian 
Union. 





-_ 
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FICTION IN FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. | 


—— 


In the American Library Journal for Fifth 
month, is an article on Fiction in Public Li- 
braries, by William Kite, Librarian of the 
Germantown Friends’ Free Library. He 
refers to the responsibility of those in 
charge of libraries, who take the youth as 
they leave school, and provide the material 
for their mental instruction and recreation. 
He regards public libraries as the natural 
sequel of public schools, as “‘ the most of our 
children leave them with little else than a 
very rudimentary education.”’ The wants 
of the family early claim them as « bread | 
winners,” and thus withdraw too many, just | 
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comfortable subsistence. Do novels teach 
them contentment with their lowly but hon- 
est occupation? The factory girl, as she 
tends her loom or spinning-jenny, turns over 
in her thoughts the fortunes of the heroine 
of the last novel she has read, raised by impos- 
sible suppositious incidents from humble life 
to princely fortune, and she pines for a lover 
to so lift her into notoriety. Her mind is 
filled with false ideas of life, and she is pre- 
pared easily to be beguiled into an improper 
marriage, or to become the victim of some 
pretentious scoundrel. 

The boy reads equally false deeds of dar- 
ing ;—fortunes made by unjust dealings, 
glossed over so as to half conceal their in- 
iquity—and his bewildered mind is unfitted 
for the hard duties of life, only by patient 
grappling with which ean he reach that posi- 
tion which will lead him to competence and 
respectability... ... 

But I will be met with the assertion that 
young persons will not read unless tempted 
to do so by these exciting volumes. I can 
say that eight years of experience in the 
care of a library from which novels are 
strictly excluded, enables me to state that 
such views are erroneous. * 

Applications for novels of some character are 


| of almost daily occurrence at our desk; but on 


learning that they are not in the Library, the 
applicant is usually willing tobe guided in the 
choice of a book. . . Popular works on nat- 
ural history I find to be a help in the de- 
sired direction, and I rely also much on trav- 
els for entering wedges, opening the way, 
frequently quite early, to history, science, 
and general literature. Many of our less 
educated applicants take at first to works of 
quite a juvenile character, from which we 


lead them to more solid reading.” 


Now that public funds are being so largely 
used in some States for town libraries, it is 
an important question whether these should 
be worse than squandered in buying novels. 
Parents may rest assured that a little care to 
procure interesting and instructive books will 
do much to supplant the reading of fiction by 
their children, the baneful effects of which 
are universally admitted by thoughtful, re- 
ligious people. 


— 


THE CHANGES IN PREACHING. 


That an important change is now in prog- 


as they are approaching a proficiency which | ress in the American pulpit, is evident to 
would lead them gladly to seek further stores|even a careless observer. The preachers 
of knowledge. The free public library offers|now coming upon the stage are studying 
to these the only hope of future culture, methods and arts as they have never done 
while their unformed minds greatly need our| within our memory. A most important fact 
fostering care. . “Life, to most of them, | —— ; 


* The Germantown Free Library has over 7000 volumes of 
must be a scene of earnest labor to secure @| carefully selected works, having a very wide range of subjects. 
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began, fifteen or twenty years ago, to mani-| very high idea of the Father of us all that 
fest itself alike to teachers and disciples, viz.,| supposes Him any more willing to convert 
the fact that the great masses were slipping | men at one time than another. Preachers 
more and more out of the reach of the! full of the learning of the schools go on from 
Church, and that the preacher was-losing | year to year with their dry discourses, and 





his power even over his own flock. It was 
hard for men trained in the old ways to un- 
derstand the causes of this misfortune ; but 
it became apparent, at least to one here and 
there, that a theological skeleton, unclothed 
with flesh and blood, and without a warm 
heart behind its ribs, was not an inspiring 
object. It became apparent that the world 
was sick of theology, and, if it could not 
have the Gospel, would not have anything. 
There are still some among the preachers 
who suppose that theology is the Gospel,but 
they are rapidly passing away. . . .- 
To explain, then, what is involved in this 
revolution, the man who preaches theology 
exclusively, preaches exclusively to the 
head ; and every man preaches to the head 
in just the measure that he preaches theology. 


wonder that nothing comes of them. Then 
a Christian ignoramus comes along, with 
burning love and zeal in his heart, and no 
‘theology to speak of in his head, and bad 
grammar on his tongue, and the long winter 
‘breaks up and the waters flow once more, 
and the meadows blossom again. And this 
is done over and over, with some gocd re. 
sults and many bad ones. 

With the passing away of the theological 
essay will pass away much of the necessity 
of written discourses ; and it will be noticed 
that very nearly in the proportion in which 
the character of preaching has changed, has 
the oral supplanted the written discourse. 
We think it is seen now,with great distinct- 
ness, that, in addressing motives, direct 
speech from heart to heart is almost infinite- 


The man who preaches the Gospel preaches | ly superior to the reading of pages conceived 
a person—preaches a life and death and res-|and framed in the study. If instruction 
urrection—proclaims the good tidings of a were needed upon this point, the history of 
divine message and a divine mission tomen, Methodism in this country would furnish it 
—addresses and works upon the higher sen-|in abundance. With a ministry confessedly 
timents—labors for the uprooting of selfish- | inferior in scholarship, at least in its begin- 
ness in the heart and life, and the implant-|nings, but with direct address from every 
ing in them of love as the dominant motive, pulpit to the heart and life, the success of 
and labors for a transformation of character. | this denomination has been enormous. With 
The great aim of the man who preaches the | high culture on the part of its teachers, its 
Gospel is to make bad men good, and good | progress would possibly have been wider, 
men better—to improve the quality of char-| but they have at Jeast proved that the direct, 
acter and life—to bring man into that har-| spoken discourse is a power which every pul- 
mony with God and the divine moralities| pit should assume and use as soon as it can. 
which will be secured through the following | The qnestion whether a young man who cap- 
of the Master. The old sort of preaching is | not acquire the ability to speak well without 
not unlike the work of articulating a skele-| reading has a call to preach, is, to say the 
ton; the new sort is not unlike that of gath-| least, an open one, At any rate, this ability 
ering and weaving a garland of flowers. |is what all divinity students are striving for 
There may be a certain amount of mental —Scribner jor June. 
discipline in theology, but on the whole, 
mathematics must be preferable ; and, réally, 
if a man feels that he must-go for the heads Woe’ Priesae" Review. 
of his congregation every time, let him drop | THE MIKADO’S EMPIRE. 
his pen, and with a piece of chalk and a) By William Elliot Griffis, A. M., late of the 
blackboard, talk about something that he; /mperial University of Tokio, Japan. Har- 
understands, and something that will be of| er & Brothers. 
practical value to his people. rane 

Revivals have become necessary to the| This is asystematic and well-written work 
advance of Christianity, simply because of | upon the country which is justly attracting 
the incompetency of the ordinary preaching ;|so much attention from Europeans and 
and the moment the revivals come, the; Americans. The geography and climate are 


$s NO _ 





preaching changes, or it changes before they | first described. The Empire consists of 4 


come. In the nature of things there ought 
not to be much for a revival to do in any 


church which has had the simple good news | 


preached to it, and in which the heart and 
life and better motives have been affection- 
ately and persistently addressed. Revivals 
are nothing but a makeshift. It is nota 


| 


series of islands forming a crescent, lying in 
the Temperate Zone off the coast of Asia. 
| They correspond nearly in latitude with the 
| Atlantic coast of the United States from the 
northern edge of Florida to the southern 
border of Maine. ‘In the extreme north, 
at the island of Saghalin, the distance from 
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the mainland of Asia isso slight that it may 
easily be crossed in a canoe. At the south- 
ern end the distance from Corea is but one 
day’s sailina junk. The area of the Empire 
is nearly equal to that of our Middle and 
New England States. Of the 150,000 square 
niles of surface, two-thirds consists of moun- 
tain land.” Most of the mountains are low; 
but Faji, in the main island, and near the 
capital, Tokio, is over 12,000 feet above the 
sea. Most of the land is fertile, and rice 
fields, which have been tilled for ages, still 
yield richly, by irrigation and the application 
ofmanure. Most of the rivers are short and 
shallow. There are a few large plains through 
which navigable streams flow. These rivers 
and the surrounding ocean yield an abun- 
dance of fish, which is largely used by the 
Japanese as their daily diet. Many of the 
mountains have been volcanoes, and over 
twenty still continue active. The rocks 


yield stones of various degrees of hardness | 
suited to economic purposes, and almost all | 


the useful metals are found in the Empire. 
The botanical wealth of Japan is very 
great, and the visitor at the late Centennial 


Exhibition may have noticed the great va- | 


riety and beauty of the woods displayed. 
An unique volume contained nearly one 
hundred varieties of wood, cut into sheets 
as thin as paper, and pasted on the blank 
leaves of the book, with a descriptive letter- 
press on the opposite page, giving the bo- 


tanical names in Roman letters for the benefit | 


of Western nations. More wise than we 
lavish Americans, the Japanese have long 
had, in some parts of the Empire, a system 
of forestry ‘‘ requiring a tree to be planted for 
every one cut down;” aud nurseries of voung 
forest trees are regularly set out, though the 
custom is not universal. Most of the trees 
and plants are evergreen, thus keeping the 
islands clothed in perpetual verdure, and re- 
ducing the visual difference between winter 
and summer in the southern half of Hondo, 
at least, to a nearly tropical minimum. 

The varieties of bamboo, graceful in ap- 
pearance, and by its strength, symmetry, hol- 
lowness, and regularity of cleavage, adapted 





and monkey. “The birds are mostly those 
of prey. Eagles and hawks are abundant. 
The crows, with none to molest their ancient 
multitudinous reign, are now, asalways in the 
past, innumerable.’”’ The twittering of a no- 
ticeably small number of the smaller birds is 
occasionally heard; but bird-song seems to 
have been omitted from the catalogue of nat- 
ural glories of this island Empire. “ Two 
birds, the stork and heron, now, as anciently, 
tread the fields in stately beauty, or strike 
admiration in the beholder as they sail in 
perfect grace in midair.” All Japanese 
art seems to testify to the prominence of 
these birds in the view of the people of 
Japan. 

The climate of Japan, while characterized 
by floods of rain in summer and autumn, 
and the liability during three months of the 
year to these dreadful wind storms called 
cyelones, is yet as a whole, beauteous and 
delightful. 

The aborigines of Japan and subsequent 
invaders, may easily have reached it from 
the mainland of Asia, either by canves, or 
even after long prevalence of favorable winds 
they could enter Saghalin dry shod, over the 
sand banks which extend from one point of 
the island to the continental coast. In win- 
ter this strait is frozen over, and dog teams 


‘could cross it. Hence Japan appears to have 


been settled from the north. The oldest 
people appear to have been the Ainos, 
‘‘whose descendants now occupy Yezo.” 


|These lived in villages under the rule of a 


head-man, and were conquered after long 
wars by the successive emigrations from 
Asia of Chinese, Corean or Tartar people; 
but they are considered by W. E. Griffis as 
the principal ancestors of the present Japan- 
ese. 

‘As the Aino of to-day is and lives, so 
Japanese art and traditions depict him in 
the dawn of history; of low stature, thick- 
set, full bearded, bushy hair of a true black, 


(eyes set nearly at right angles with the nose, 


which is short and thick, and chipped at the 
end, muscular in frame and limbs, with big 
hands and feet.” ... Their dwellings in 


to an almost endless variety of uses, are al-| Yezo are made of poles covered with thick 
most omnipresent, from the scrub under- | straw mats, with thatched roofs, the windows 


growth in Yezo to that cultivated in luxuri- 
ant groves in Satsuma, so as to be almost 


| and doors being holes covered with the same 
|material. The earth, beaten down hard, 


colossal in proportions. There is, however, | forms the floor, on which a few coarse mat- 
as compared with our own country, a lack of| tings or rough boards are laid. . . The fire- 
fruit trees and edible vegetables. The first | place, with its pot-hooks, occupies the centre. 
use of bread grains and plants is historic.|'There being no chimney, the interior walls 
In very ancient, times it is nearly certain| become thickly varnished with creosote, 


that the soil produced very little that could 
be used for food, except roots, nuts, and ber- 
ries, 

_ The native animals of Japan are few; but 
include the bear, deer, wolf, badger, fox, 


| densely-packed with flakes of carbon, or fes- 
| tooned with masses of soot.” 


The Japanese nation “has passed through 
the successive stages of aboriginal migration, 
tribal government, conquest by invaders, pure 
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monarchy, feudalism, anarchy, and modern 
consolidated empire.” . . ‘The real history 
of the period prior to the eighth century of 
the Christian era is very meagre. It is 
nearly certain that the Japanese possessed 
no writings until the sixth century, A. D. 
Their oldest extant composition is the 
‘Book of Ancient Traditions.’ It may be 
called the Bible of the Japanese. It com- 
prises three volumes, composed A. D. 711, 
712. It is said to have been preceded by 
two similar works, written respectively in 
A. D. 620, and A. D. 681; but neither of 
them has been preserved.” 

After a sketch of the mythology and early 
uncertain history of the nation, our author 
adds: “The earlier centuries of the Christ- 
ian era, from the third to the eighth, mark 
that period in Japanese history during which 
the future development and character of the 
nation were mightily influenced by the intro- 
duction, from the continent of Asia, of the 
most potent factors in any civilization. 
They were letters, religion, philosophy, lit- 
erature, laws, ethics, medicine, science and 
art. . . Buddhism, bringing new and greater 
sanctions, penalties, motives, and a positive 
theology and code of morals, was to devel- 
po and broaden the whole nature of the in- 
dividual man, and to lead the entire nation 
forward.” The old religion called Shinto, 
had a chronicle or “ Bible,” of which men- 
tion has been made, ‘but it lays down no 
precepts, teaches no morals or doctrines, 
prescribes no ritual.” Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism gave whatever of these are now in 
the religion of Japan. Inearly times women 
often acted a prominent part in affairs, and 
the literature of Japan owes much to them, 
so that the assertion is quoted from W. S. 
Aston, ‘‘I believe no parallel is to be found 
in the history of European letters, to the re- 
markable fact that a very large proportion of 
the best writings of the best age of Japanese 
literature was the work of women.” . 
Chinese, as a written language, was intro- 
duced and much used by the men of higher 
intelligence and culture; but the women 
clung to their ‘“ mother tongue,” and pre- 
vented it from being lost, and brought it 
into form. ‘‘It was woman’s genius, not 
man’s, that made the Japanese a literary 
language. Moses established the Hebrew, 
Alfred the Saxon and Luther the German 
tongue in permanent form; but in Japan the 
mobile forms of speech crystallized into per- 
manent beauty under the touch of woman’s 
hand.” 

{To be concluded.) 


+o 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.—Matt. 
ii, 28. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 9, 1877. 








Charles H. Spurgeon recently gave an ad- 
dress to the students at the Pastor’s College, 
of which he is President, upon ‘The Evils of 
the Present Time.” After enumerating those 
of Ritualism ; Unbelief; and Doubts about the 
authority of the Bible, because of basty in- 
ferences from supposed conclusions of science, 
he alluded to “The spirit of disintegration 
which seems to have gained hold of the 
church to a large extent.” 

A little reflection will show that this dis- 
position does exist. Persons easily become 
dissatisfied for unimportant reasons, and 
often throw away great principles for the 
sake of secondary matters. Now, fore- 
warned is forearmed. Knowing that this 
mischief is abroad, we should be on the 
watch against it. It is intended that the 
life of Christians should be gregarious. 
Beside the one universal Church, there must 
be flocks and societies of Christians, asso- 
ciated for the purposes of mutual edification, 
help and support ; for worship after a com- 
mon manner, and for working in the great 
harvest field of the world after the mode be- 
lieved to be the most consonant with the 
truth of Christ. In order to any associate 
life, and to secure its benefits, there must be 
mutual concession. A part of our individual 
liberty of action, thought and speech must 


_| be conceded for the sake of the benefits de- 


rived from association. 

The great truths that God deals with each 
soul; that each is responsible directly to 
Him ; that salvation is to be an individual 
matter ; that He only is Lord of conscience ; 
and that private judgment must be main- 
tained, should not blind us to other and 
related truths. The body is not to be com- 
posed of members each standing apart from 
the other, but is compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth. Neither is the ser- 
vice of the Master only of one kind. Con- 
stantly persons of strong individuality are 
tempted to undervalue the services of others, 
and to dwell only upon that which interests 
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them in the labors of the church. He who) peace. We must not be expecting that other 
is interested in prisons, sneers, perhaps, at| people shall always be trying to keep in 
the preaching of the higher life; while he unity with us, and we be taking our own 
who is called to be an evangelist thinks and| way. 
speaks slightingly of the laborers in the) ‘‘ Obey them that have the rule over you,” 
cause of peace, good government, sanitary | is as sharply defined a command as “‘ Thou 
or prison reform; and another seems really shalt not steal.” “Ye younger, submit 
to think that the great struggle against in- yourselves unto the elder,” is but another 
temperance is almost the only important) expression of the great law of subordination 
work in which Christian people should be given in the decalogue, ‘Honor thy father 
engaged. He who is earnest about plain and mother.” These are essential to unity 
ness of speech, behavior and apparel, or and the order of which God is the Author. 
other of the minor, but real expressions of| But it is not only the younger who are ad- 
Christ’s principles, contemns@he mission-| dressed. The elders are urged to feed the 
school teacher, who thinks more of rescuing | flock, willingly, and not to be lords over 
souls from the pit of heathen ignorance than | God’s heritage. ‘ Yea, all of you be sub- 
of the make of garments; while the latter| ject one to another, and be clothed with 
may greatly undervalue the importance of| humility,” applies to old and young, to 
church regulations, which are needed for| those in office and to those not in office in 
the best welfare of settled communities of|the church. Just now in many places the 
cultivated Christians exposed to the tempta-| danger is of the younger not submitting 
tions of luxury and worldliness. themselves unto the elder. In others the 
Itis much the same with regard to doctrine. | danger is grave that the authority in the 
There is too great tendency to dwell upon chureh having passed almost wholly into 
differences rather than upon that which we} the hands of men and women past middle 
hold in common ; too much disposition to give | age, they should expect the younger to keep 
prominence to one or a few great truths, to| unity with them, while they hold on their 
the forgetting of others, and to be intolerant| own way, and may ultimately find them- 
of those who do not give the same promi- | selves almost alone—a church of old people. 
nence to those points which strongly affect; The cry may be raised too late, ‘‘ Where are 
us; while there may be substantial oneness| the younger ?” 
of view, if the whole ground were dispas-| One most cheering evidence of a common 
sionately examined. Perhaps, even, our) impulse to one end is now apparent througb- 


brother may be upholding some doctrine of 
which we have lost sight. 

The Bible contains some very posi- 
tive injunctions on this subject. ‘“ With) 
all lowliness and meekness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing one another, endeavor- 
ing to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.”” Endeavoring means 
something. If we are endeavoring to make | 
4 living in these difficult times it means the | 
putting forth of very earnest efforts to that, 
end; and if there be a spirit of disintegra-| 
tion abroad in the church, the maintaining 
of unity means making great efforts not to 
yield to this bad spirit, but to do all in our) 
. power to. escape its influence and to keep in 
the unity of the Spirit. We need to pray | 
fervently for the Spirit of Christ, and use all | 


the grace given to keep up the bond of| 


out the Society of Friends in this country. 
It is for the sound and liberal education of 
our children and youth in good denomina- 
tinal schools. We believe Friends are en- 
tering upon a time when there will be a sys- 
tem of schools for both sexes, from primary 
up to collegiate, such as shall be of untold 
benefit to the welfare of the Society, and the 
spread of true Christianity. 

WILLIAM L, Epwarps.—In the brief record 
of the life of William L. Edwards, so far as it is 


| given in the account of him begun in this num- 


ber, there will be found an honest exposure of his 
inner life, and of his effort both to obtain and 
“ follow ” holiness of being, of thought, word and 


| action. 


He was a member and elder of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, and deceased in Seventh 
month, 1875, aged 60 years. He did not leave 
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any written account of his entering upon a life 
of faith in Christ, although he refers to it in his 
memoranda. 

About two weeks before his death, in a conver- 
sation with the writer, with reference to the latter 
having said that at one time he sought accept- 
ance with God, by a careful observance of the 
peculiarities of Friends, rather than by repen- 
tance and faith in Christ, W. L. Edwards ex- 
pressed surprise that any young Friend should 
ever have had such views, and then gave by con- 
trast an account of his own experience. He said 
in substance, that when about eighteen years of 
age, he was staying temporarily in the country 
during the summer. The late Sarah Emlen, a 
minister, was paying religious visits to the fami- 
lies of the meeting of the neighborhood, and came 
to the Friend’s house where he was. She did 
not even know his name, but addressed him as 
“the stranger youth.” After she left, he retired 
to his chamber, and there asked and received 
forgiveness of his sins for Christ’s sake, who had 
died for us. He emphasized the point that his 
sense of pardon was upon the ground of the 
atonement. He then said, that as the time came 
for him to do so, he adopted the dress and man- 
ners of a Friend without hesitation, believing it 
to be the will of his Saviour. 

Active business life generally sharpens men’s 
judgments of each other, yet those associated in 
business with W. L. Edwards, have borne re- 
peated witness, both during his life and since his 
death, to the singular Christian purity and integ- 
rity which characterized him. His testimony at 
the close of the above-named conversation is still 
freshly remembered, as in low, calm tones of 
deepest truth he said, “And as to my present 
experience, I do not know that I could wish it 
otherwise,” 

There is, doubtless, less of the joy and peace in 
believing in this account than he really knew, 
In private converse he spoke fully of them. He 
seems to have written down rather his heart- 


searchings and yearnings after conformity to| 
Christ, than his joys and delights in his God and | 
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Christian labor, accompanied with fervent prayer, and 
she died in the full assurance of the Christian hope. 
In a letter, written a few days before her death; she 
said, “‘ The Lord has upheld me constantly; upon His 
arm have [ rested, and from His strength have I been 
supplied.”’ In writing of the death of her little boy, 
the tidings of which had just reached her, she said, 
« But ah! the blow was hard ; heart-rending does not 
tell it all—a sorrow that eats one’s life unless Christ 
heals the wound, and I pray he may do it. I rely 
entirely upon Him.” 


~CORRESPONDENCE. 








Any Friends who can promote the educa- 
tion of the young Indian referred to in the 
following letteg would do well to communi- 
cate with Edward Williams, 


West Brancnu, Cepar Co., Lowa, } 
Fifth mo. 24th, 1877. § 


Ed. Friends’ Review.—I have received a 
suggestion from the superintendent of the 
penitentiary in Texas, through Judge G.W. 
Grant, of Huntsville, that, if I could get a 
place in one of our Boarding-Schools for the 
young Comanche, “‘Bull”—(of whom | wrote 
several months since to some Friends of 
Philadelphia), the State will release him. 
The thought of having him educated is very 
| pleasant to me, and I know of no better way 
than to call the attention of the friends of 
the Indian to the subject through the Review, 
unless thou should know of a suitable open- 
ing for him. I think there would be no 
difficulty in getting his consent, especially 
if he understands that school is to be a sub- 
| stitute for the penitentiary. 

He has the appearance of being about 
eighteen or twenty years old ; has an intelli- 
gent countenance and is physically active. 
I have several times seen him working in- 
dustricusly in the chair manufactury, and 
the officers told me they had no trouble with 
him. One of the white convicts is teaching 
|him, and he could nearly read several 
months since, and he can speak and under- 
stand considerable English and write his 
name in quite a fair hand. 

Iam not well posted in regard to the 
'charges against him, but understand that he 


Saviour. Yet it is certain that he knew much of| was arrested with the raiders, and sent to 


these, and we would commend the little memoir 
to the unprejudiced perusal of those who are seek- 
ing to be filled with the fruits of righteousness, 
which are by Jesus Christ. 
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the penitentiary with Satanta, when he 
|was returned for violation of his purole. 
| Judge Grant says if he can aid in the con- 
summation of so desirable a result he will be 
happy to do so. 

For the information of Friends who are in- 
|terested in the work in which my family 





BEACM.—At Carpentaria, Cal., whither she had|and I have been engaged in Texas, I will 


gone for health, on the 
Wardell Beach, aged 22 years. 


became a m 


3d of Fifth mo., 1877, Alida | say that we left that State the 12th of Third 


At the age of 14, 
while attending the Bible-school at Clintondale, it | mo. _ 


ber by request of Marlborough, N.Y, | ™@Y wife and daughter closed with last year, 


The last term of school taught by 


Monthly Meeting. She was an efficient teacher in the | #024 there would be no more school (at least 


school, and although her life was short, it was full of | public free school), till next fall or winter, 
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and we felt temporarily released. Our de-| 
clining health had something to do with the 
decision, indeed it became sufficient of itself) 
to require a change of climate, though we 
regard this as particularly healthful for a 
southern climate, especially so for weak or | 
diseased lungs; but the health of my wife | 
and daughter was often impaired by over- 
work when teaching. 

Our interest, particularly in the spiritual | 
welfare of all the people of that country is| 
unabated, and we have often been made! 
glad by seeing religious awakening among 
the colored children as well as among older | 
ones, and although the obstacles in the way | 
of a continuance and growth in religion are 
many and great, yet we canngt doubt that 
much of the seed sown has fallen on good | 
ground and will yield a harvest of good 
fruit. The growth of the temperance cause | 
has also been encouraging, though it too has 
to encounter formidable obstacles. 

Through the kindness and liberality of 
friends in many parts of the North, we have | 
been enabled to circulate alarge number of | 
religious, temperance, and peace documents 
in Texas, and along railroads in many other | 
Southern States. There is reason to believe 
that in the penitentiary, some, perhaps! 
many, minds have been turned from the 
paths of sin, partly through the instrumen- | 
tality of these cheap but efficient agents of | 
rood. 


Truly thy friend, E. Weiuiams. 


———_—_—_—_—___——— 
THE FREED WOMEN. 


That a better day is dawning on the people 
of the South of both races is evident. But 
there is an immense task yet before the 
Christian people of both South and North in 
bringing the colored people up from the con- 
dition in which their native heathenism in 
Africa, and 250 years of slavery, left them 
upon their emancipation. 

Alida Clark, in her stirring letter in No. | 
41, and C. Woodworth, in the following 
extract from ‘‘ An Open Letter to the Christ- 
ian Women of America,” written by him for | 
the Congregationalist, both set this great) 
task before us. Speaking of the slave wo-| 
man, he says: 
“ What were life’s great hopes or ends to | 
her? How all their sweetness must have | 
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With what unutterable self-loathing must 
she have looked upon her white sisters, liv- 
ing in inviolable wedlock, dwelling in homes 
of beauty and plenty, rearing sons and 
daughters in intelligence and luxury and 
wealth, while for her and hers there was 
only concubinage and poverty and ignorance 
and despair. 

‘“Thas, at her emancipation, did she pre- 
sent herself to her white sisters of the North. 
How little they had done for her, and how 
little oecasion had she to thank them for 
their Ckristian care! She was, at that mo- 
ment, what ‘heir neglect, as well as the abuse 
and license, and mental, moral and physical 
destitution of two hundred and fifty years 
had made her. 

“ And it is from this point that the work 
of building her up into a pure and noble wo- 
manhood must begin. Her mind must be 
informed with good learning, her heart puri- 
fied with the precepts of Jesus, and her will 
fortified with the principles of our holy reli- 
gion. Two millions and a half of these col- 
ored females are waiting the help which only 
their white sisters can supply. The mothers 
of the race, with but rare exceptions, are 
without the ability themselves to read, or to 
teach their children a letter of the language. 
Seven hundred and fifty-two thousand are 
girls under twenty-one years of age, only 
seventy thousand of whom are in school. 


| What is the outlook of the remaining six 


hundred and eighty-two thousand? Have 
the good women, s¢ alive to the woes and 
wants of their sex in distant places, no re- 


sponsibility for the future of these girls? 
| That future may be one of intelligence and 


refinement, of womanly grace and strength 
and beauty, if the Christian women of this 
land do their duty. But if they do not, it 
shall be one of grossness, of vulgarity, and 
of whatever degrades the female name. If 
the Christian women of America have any 
mission on the planet, it must be on the 
Southern field, where woman is most de- 
graded, most helpless and most needy. 
Upon the American women alone God lays 
the special work for the women of America. 
Not the women of other lands, but the wo- 
men of this land, will bear the responsibility 
to their own consciences and to the bar of 
God. 

“The work is, indeed, vast, and most ur- 
gent in its demands, but not beyond the 


turned to ashes as she bitterly contrasted | ability of the Christian women of the coun- 
her lot with that of her mistress! She saw|try. In the Congregational churches, alone, 
the girls of her master, so delicately reared, | there are, in round numbers, about two bun- 
provided with teachers in music, in drawing, | dred and thirty thousand female members. 
nlanguage; cultivated by travel and pro-| If each of them would sacrifice the value.of 
tected by knightly courtesy ; but no school | one pair of kid gloves per year for this object, 
opened its doors to Aer, and no chivalrous | they could easily send into that field a thou- 
lance was lifted to do battle for her honor.|sand teachers. And the teachers are wait- 
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ing for the call. Why has God filled the 
homes of New England, and of the North, 
with thousands of young women, with the 
best culture of the schools, and the sweetest 
grace of the churches, but for just this work 
which invites them into the cabins of the 
lowly? We have tried to direct them away 
to other lands, but how few heed the call! 
But toward this field, wet with the tears and 
burdened with the sighs of many breaking 
hearts, they are pressing in numbers beyond 
all our means to send them forth. If you 
doubt this, ask them in the name of two mil- 
lions and a half of the most wronged and 
helpless of their sex to go on a mission of 
learning and religion and moral education in 
their behalf, and see if they will not respond 
by hundreds; nay, by thousands.”’ 


9 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


Receiving the account of the New York 
Yearly Meeting late, we are obliged to in- 
sert it out of the usual place. 


New York Yearly Meeting opened on 
Sixth-day, the lst of Sixth mo. 1877; being 
preceded by the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders the day previous, and the Representa- 
tive Meeting,which met in special session to 
prepare the Discipline as proposed for pre- 
senting to the Yearly Meeting for its con- 
sideration? the subject of its revision 
having been confided to it at our last Yearly 
Meeting. 

We have the company of Joseph Hobson, 
Sarah Ann Linton, Amos Kenworthy and 
his wife Phebe Kenworthy, and Martha H. 
Jay, of Ohio; Allen Jay, of N. Carolina; 
Wm. Wetherald, of Canada; Jehu Jessup 
and Micajah Binford, of Indiana; Deborah 
C. Thomas, of Baltimore, and Barclay 
Jones of Iowa, who presented minutes of 
unity from their respective meetings. Also 
FrancisT. King, RebeccaW. Allinson and sev- 
eral others without mioutes. All of whom 
were greeted with a cordial welcome and in- 
vited to consider themselves incorporated 
with usin the service of Christ and the 
Church ; and a committee was appointed to 
promote and open the way for them in any | 
service to which they may be called- while 
with us. 

Epistles were then read from six Yearly 
Meetings. On reading that from North) 
Carolina Yearly Meeting and the postscript 
thereto, inviting the aid and co-operation of | 
other Yearly Meetings in the great field 
which is open before them, embracing nine 
States, an interest so lively was awakened 
on the subject of the needs of those on whose 
behalf they appeal, that the remainder of 
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the session was devoted to this subject. 
Several stirring addresses were responded to 
by the appointment of a committee to perfect 
some arrangements the most effectually and 
promptly to meet the needs of the ignorant 
and still oppressed ot the South, and to re. 
ceive subscriptions for this purpose. 

Afternoon.—The remaining epistles were 
then read. This correspondence comes to 
us again freighted with an evidence of the 
cementing influence of the love and fellow- 
ship’of the Gospel, and several remarked 
that it never seemed more precious, being 
characterized with that life that never grows 
old. 

Thus far our Yearly Meeting has been 
evidently owned and blessed with the Divine 
presence, and the many prayers both uttered 
and unexpressed, we accept ag the harbingers 
of good to us in our great ne&d. 

In the evening, a meeting on Education 
was addressed by James. Wood, Dr. H. 
Hartshorne,Thomas Kimber and Francis T. 
King, who were listened to by an apprecia- 
tive audience, in which many hearts were 
stired with a sense of the importance of an 
increased attention to a higher type of de- 
nominational training of our youth for use- 
fulness in the church and in the world. 

Seventh Day, Morning.—Prayer, with 
thanksgiving for blessings of the past, and 
for continued mercies, prevailed and found 
utterance. The Minutes of last year read, 
and discussion upon a proposition from a 
Quarterly Meeting to change the manner of 
raising money for the Yearly Meeting’s use, 
occupied most of the session, resulting in re- 
ferring the subject to the Finance Committee. 

Afternoon.—Several prayers and _ perti- 
nent exhortations. Business included a re- 
port of the Book and Tract Committee, 
eliciting much encouragement to service of 
the Master by the giving of tracts, in which 
all could engage. Some very interesting in- 
cidents related, illustrative of the blessing 
attending even very small instrumentalities. 
A little girl ten years old, who gave her 
heart to her Saviour at a series of meetings, 
inquired what she could do for Jesus, was 
supplied with tracts to give to the people as 
ghey passed out of the door, and said they were 
all kindly received but by one young man, 
who, in a rage, threw his on the ground and 
stamped on it. The next evening the same 
young man came with tears and said: “A 
little girl gave me a tract last night entitled 
“Do you pray.” It made me mad. | threw 
it away, but I could not sleep until I did 
pray, and I now give my heart to God;” 
and he was instrumental in leading others to 
his newly-found Saviour. A Friend from 
Mexico said a tract on the doctrines of the 
Society of Friends was found by some one 
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there, by what way was not known; but 
several Mexicans became interested in it, 
united in embracing the views, and gave 
themselves the name of “The Society of 
Friends ;” and the speaker expected some 
one was called of the Lord about that time 
to go to Mexico to their aid, and add their 
instrumentality to that of the tract. 

Evening.—A Meeting of the Bible-School 
and Missionary Board. Bible-Schools and 
reports from the Quarterly Meetings. Ex- 
amples in teaching different classes, and ad. 
dresses encouraging and instructive in this 
service. Reports indicating an increasing 
interest in this direction. Much stress laid 
on the importance of teachcr’s meetings. 

Seeond-day Morning.—The different meet- 
ings in this city and vicinity yesterday, are 
described as remarkable in solemnity, 
and the ministry as clear and impressive. 
Our friend James N. Richardson, of England, 
arrived yesterday and attended the evening 
meeting on 20th street. 


——_ om 


THE DIFFERENT OPERATIONS OF 


NATURE AND GRACE. 


BY THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


Observe with watchful attention the mo- 


tions of nature and grace, for though infin-| 


itely different they are yet so subtle and 
intricate as not always to be distinguish d 
but by an illuminated and sanctified spirit. 
Men invariably desire the possession of 
good. Some good is always pretended as 
the constant motive of their words and ac- 
tions, and therefore many are deluded with 
an appearance of good when the. reality is 
wholly wanting. Nature is crafty—she al- 
lures, ensnares and deceives, and continually 
designs her own gratification as her ultimate 
end. But grace walks in simplicity and 
truth, “ abstains from all appearance of 
evil;’’ pretends no fallacious views, but 
acteth from the pure love of God, in whom 
she rests as her supreme and final good. 
Nature abhors the death of self—will not be 
restrained, will not be conquered, will not 
be subordinate, but reluctantly obeys when 
obedience is unavoidable. Grace, on the 
contrary, is bent on self-mortification—con- 
tinually resists the sensual appetite—seeks 
occasion of subjection, longs to be subdued, 
and even uses not the liberty she possesses 
—loves to be restrained by the rules of strict 
diseipline, and has no desire for the exercise 
of authority and dominion. Nature is always 
laboring for her own interest, and in ber in- 
tercourse with others considers only what 
advantages she can secure for herself; but 
grace regards that mest which is most sub- 
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servient to the common good. Nature as 
‘her chief distinction is fond of receiving 
honor and applause—grace faithfully ascribes 
all honor and praise to God as his unalien- 
able right. ature dreads ignoring and 
|contempt, and cannot bear them even in the 
|cause of truth; but grace rejoices to suffer 
reproach for the name of Jesus. Nature 
courts idleness and rest; grace skuns idle- 
ness as the nurse of sin, and embraces labor 
as the duty and blessing of life. Nature de- 
‘lights in the splendor of dress—hates and 
despises what is coarse, and wearies imagi- 
nation in the contrivance of ornament. But 
| grace instead of decorating the body, spon- 
|taneously puts on plain and humble gar- 
| ments—nor refuses those that are even disa- 
| greeable to the flesh. Nature regards only the 
good and evilof this temporal world, is elated 
| with success, depressed by disappointment, 
|and kindled into wrath by the least breath of 
\reproach. But grace adheres not to the en- 
|joyments of time and sense, is neither moved 
| by loss or gain, nor incensed by the bitterest 
|invectives, but lives in the hope of eternal 
life. Nature continually seeks after those 
treasures which may not only be corrupted 
by moth and rust and stolen by thieves, but 
which are in themselves perishing and evan- 
escent. Grace lays up treasures in heaven, 
where nothing perishes, nothing fades, and 
‘‘where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
nor thieves break through and steal.” Na- 
ture is covetous, grasps at possession, and 
| greedily takes what she hates to give away. 
Grace is benevolent and bountiful to all; re- 
gards property as really belonging to God, 
is content with the necessary supports of 
life, and esteems it ‘‘ more blessed to give 
than to receive.” Nature is strongly dis- 
posed to the enjoyment of the creatures—to 
the gratification of sensual desire, and 
to wandering from place to place in quest of 
new delight. Grace is continually drawn 
after God and goodness—she restrains the 
desire of wandering. Nature in the 
midst of distress seeks all her comfort from 
that which produces animal delight. Grace 
has no comfort but in God, and leaving be- 
low this visible world seeks rest only in 
the enjoyment of the sovereign good. Nature 
always acts upon the principle of self-inter- 
est, does nothing good for its own sake, but 
for every benefit expects either a present rec- 
ompense or such an establishment in the favor 
and approbation of men as will secure a fu- 
ture return, and besides expecting to receive 
back in kind, desires to have her services 
and gifts highly esteemed and applauded. 
| Grace, for the highest offices of charity and 
bounty, expects no recompence from men, 
but continually looks up to God as her ex- 
ceeding great reward; has no temporal in- 
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terests to excite anxiety, for she desires no 
greater share of the possessions of time 
than is necessary to sustain her in her pro- 
gress to eternity. Nature exults in-the ex- 
tensive interest of numerous relativns and | 
friends; glories in the dignity of station and 
splendor of descent; fawns upon the power- 
ful, caresses the rich, and with partial com- 
mendation applauds those most that are 
most like herself. But grace loves her ene- 
mies, and therefore counts not the number of 
her friends ; values not the splendor of sta- 
tion, and the nobility of birth, but as they | 
are dignified by superior virtue ; favors the 
poor rather than the rich ; compassionates 
the innocent more than the powerful; re-| 
joices with him that obeys the truth—not | 
with the hypocrite—and continually exhorts | 
even the good not only to ‘covet earnestly | 
the best gifts,” but in “a more excellent} 
way” by Divine charity to become like the | 
Son of God. Nature, when she feels her | 
want and misery, quickly and bitterly com- 
plains; grace bears with meekness and! 
patience all the poverty and wretchedness of 
this fallen state. Nature refers all excellence | 
to herself; argues and contends for her| 
own wisdom and her own goodness; but | 
grace, conscious of Divine origin, refers all 
the excellence she has to God, does not arro- 
gantly presume upon her own wisdom and | 
goodness, but ascribes neither wisdom nor | 
goodness to herself; contends not for a pref. | 
erence of her own opinion to the opinion of! 
another, but in her search after truth sub- 
mits every thought and sentiment to the 
guidance of infinite wisdom. Nature is 
fond of deep researches, and with eager curi- | 
osity listens to that which is new and 
strange ; affects to be busy about the recti- 
tude of public opinions, and pretends to de-| 
monstrate truth by sensible experiment ; de- 
sires to be known as the guardian of men’s 
minds from the imposition of religious error, 
and pursues those inquiries most that most 
attract admiration and applause. But grace 
does not follow the cry of novelty, nor is 
captivated by subjects of curious and re-| 
fined speculation, knowing that the lust of| 
vain wisdom is derived from the old stock of | 
human corruption. She restraine | 
the busy activity of the senses, suppresses 
vain complacency, shuns the ostentation of 
human learning, conceals under the vail of 
humility the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit, and in every observation and discov- 
ery seeks only the fruits of holiness and the 
praise and honor of God. She desires not 
that herself and her own wisdom and good- 
ness may be proclaimed and celebrated, but 
that God may be blest and glorified in all 
his gifts, who with pure love bestoweth all 
that is possessed both by angels and men. 
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THE Russo-Turkish War.—Many per. 
sons speak of the new war in Europe, as 4 
contest between Christianity and its ene. 
‘mies; but that is a mistaken way of look. 
ing at any such struggle. Christ’s kingdom 
is not of this world, and His servants do 
not fight for it with worldly weapons. Chris. 
tians are often in the warfares of earth; but 
Christianity as such is never in a war of 
this sort, either for the supremacy or for its 
own existence. The war between Russia 
and Turkey is a war between two earthly 
powers for earthly advantages. Christianity 
may be the gainer by the issue, whatever is 
the issue, for God causeth the wrath of man 
to praise Him, and the remainder of wrath 
He restrains; but Christianity did not be. 
gin this war, neither does it recognize it as 
its own. There is a contest waging between 
Christianity and its enemies; and it be. 
hooves every follower of Jesus to be a sol- 
dier of Christ, and to endure hardness as a 
good soldier; but the weapons of this war. 
fare are not carnal, although mighty in their 
way for the pulling down of strongholds. 
We have none of us need to look to the bor- 
ders of Europe for the contest for the su- 
premacy of the kingdom of Christ. The 


fight is immediately in our front, and we 


ought to be up for a part in it. ‘“ We wres- 
tle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. Where- 
fore take unto you the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the 
evil day, and, having done all, to stand.”— 
S. S. Times. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The Siberian Mammoths and Hairy Rhi- 
noceri.—The long woolly hair with which 
these extinct animals were clothed has been 
deemed a plain proof of their special adapta 
tion to a cold climate. Some years ago the 
teeth of a Mammoth were subjected to close 
scrutiny, and some dark vegetable matter 
found in the hollows was microscopically 
examined, and found to belong to cone-bear- 
ing plants, such as are to be found in the ex- 
treme north. Very, recently Mr. Schucthav- 
sen has made a communication to the Rus 
sian Academy, on the constituents of a mass 
of dark brown matter extracted from hollows 
in the teeth of a rhinoceros in the Irkutski 
Musuem. The greater portion consisted of 
leaf remains, with here and there a fragment 
ofstem. It seems unquestionable that these 
remains must be referred to northern plants, 
and t) such as are still partly found in the 
arctic and sub-arctic regions.— Science (os- 
si 


Salad Herbs.—The use of salads is of 
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reat antiquity. In the Hebrew “Mishna”| bringing Rover with him. For several 
we find that the bitter herbs at the Paschal | days after this Rover appeared uneasy and 
feast were a salad of wild lettuce, endive, | restless, and finally disappeared. Search 
the young green tops of horse-radish, a spe- | was made throughout the valley for several 
cies of narthex and coriander. Ovid, in his | days, and Rover was given up for lost, when 
tale of ‘‘ Baucis and Philemon,” says: | word was received by Mr. Smith that his 
« A garden salad was the third supply, | dog was at Mr. Walters’ place, in Pope Val- 
Of endive, radishes, and succory.” ley. He went immediately, and was sur- 
Gerard’s list of garden growths, and sim- | prised to learn that Rover had made two at- 
ples good for salads, comprised more than | tempts to drive the entire flock home. At 
thirty. John Evelyn, in “ Acetaria, a Dis-| one time he succeeded in driving them half 
course on Sallets,” published in 1699, enu-| way back before being overtaken.”— Boston 
merates more than seventy. He praises the | Journal of Chemistry. 
milky or dappled thistle, either as a salad or| Sowing Grain on Horseback.—An ex- 
baked in pies. Nettles and twigs of rose-|change, in speaking of rakes and rollers, 
mary, with pickled gherkins, we are told,|even ploughs, carrying the laborer who di- 
were also a favorite salad with our forefa-|rects them, as useful contrivances for the 
thers. Lettuce is mentioned by Hippocrates | saving of human labor, asks why no one has 
and Dioscorides, both as an aliment and as| thought of making the horse perform the 
a medicine. We learn from Herodotus that | labor of walking, and carrying seed-bag and 
lettuce was served in its natural state at the | sower to and fro across the field during the 
tables of Persian kings, at least 550 B. C.| operation of sowing the grain. After a long 
The celebrated physician Galen, mentions | experience he says he has found that he could 
that in his old age he found no remedy | distribute seed-grain more regularly from the 
against wakefulness so effectual as eating | saddle than on foot, and with far more ease 
lettuce in the evening. Many persons, he | and comfort.—Jbid. 
says, boil this tender herb in water, before it) ‘‘ Atoms.”—Fifteen hundred millions of 
produces stalks, ‘“‘as I myself now do since|shoe eyelets are made yearly in South 
my teeth begin to fail me.” The native| Abington, Mass.—The mucilage used on 
country of the lettuce is not known, but the | postage stamps is said to consist of two 
genus is spread over Southern Europe and ounces of dextrine, one ounce of acetic acid, 
Central Asia. About 1771 it was intro-|one ounce of alcohol, and five ounces of 
duced into the modern pharmacopeia by | water.—Buff finds the quantity of electricity 
the celebrated physician Collin, of Vienna, | associated with one milligramme of hydro- 
who recommended the inspissated juice in the | gen in water to be equal to 45,480 charges 
treatment of dropsy. In 1779 there was an | of a Leyden jar, with a height of 480 and a 
article in the Transactions of the American | diameter of 160 millimeters.—English papers 
Philosophical Society on the comparative | state that the owners of the Great Eastern 
effects of opium extracted from the white | are considering the propriety of converting 
poppy and that from the cultivated lettuce. ; that magnificent vessel into a huge refrige- 
Phillips tells us that the Latins called the rating chamber for the conveyance of 
hich lettuce lactuea from lac, on account of its | American meat.—All the princes of Hohen- 
ene milky juice. Hence the French lactue and | zollern are compelled to learn a handicraft. 
apte- the English lactuce, lectuce, lettuce.— Ibid. The third son of the present Crown Prince 
> the An Electric Plant.—A plant possessing | 1s learning the art of engraving.—Jbid. 
close natural electric powers is said to have been | 2 me a et 
otter discovered in N icaragua, and a short descrip- SIMPLY TRUSTING. 
sally tion of it is given in a Belgian horticultural My God, I do not san 
hear journal. It has been called Phytolacea elec- 2 yuls ae we 
: ‘rica, in consequence of its curious proper- ee 
e eX anette quence ous proper It must be good for me. 
thau- ties, which are so strong as to cause a sensi- O Father, kind, and wise, and strong, 
tus ble shock, as from a galvanic battery, to the | Thy will can do no creature wrong. 
aden hand of any person attempting to gather a The little babe at rest 
lows brauch.—D. Douglas, in Science Gossip. | - eee _ eek ; 
-utski oan Sagacity.—The Pacific Rural ooie tentacle at aga 
ced of fm * "8s tells the following story : Ah, foolish babe, if it should dread 
aaaah J. ’ W. Smith, of Monticello, recently The heart that throbs beneath its head ! 
‘hese sold his flock of sheep to Jared Walters, of I do not fear to trust 
jants, Pope Valley, and sent a boy with his shep- My little all to Thee; 
in the herd dog Rover to help him drive them Thy every motion eae just 
p (F0s- home. It was a distance of twelve miles, nn ate the —s = Ws in 
through a very rough, mountainous country. i tae ind eet on 


; To kiss Thy sweet and sacred will! 
is of On the following day the boy returned, . —Geo. Wade Robinson. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. | brated on the 3d inst., not only in Rome, but by Ro. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the | The Poe teadied vane ue pligtk whence rey 


Sth inst. have been received. fae. 
THE EAsTERN War.—On the Danube, the Rus- | : 
sians have occupied the principal positions, their lines | SouTH AMERICA.—Particulars have been received 
extending from Galatz to Kalafat. The river is much | Of the devastation produced by the tidal wave of the 
swollen, and crossing it with an army at present would | 10th ult, on the South Peruvian Coast. Sever 
be dangerous, if not impracticable. There are said to | towns were almost completely destroyed. The shocks 
be 240,000 Russian troops in position near the river, | Of earthquake caused but little damage, but the upheaval 
without including Roumanians or reserves. The Em- | and ingress of the sea were as destructive as on the like 
peror of Russia is said to be on his way to the Danube, | °¢casion in 1868. At Arica, the wreck of the U. S. 
to take command of both the Russian and the Rou- | Steamer Wateree, which was carried two miles inland in 
manian armies. On the Asiatic side, the Russian | 1868, was again floated and carried a mile or two 
right wing and centre have advanced toward positions | long the shore. Between 600 and 800 lives are said 
from which attacks could be made on the Turks under | '® have been lost on this coast. 
Mouktar Pasha, but the left wing is not sufficiently ad-| SANDWICH IsLANDs.—On the same day, and, allow. 
vanced to participate in a combined movement; the | ing for difference of longitude, with a very short in. 
country through which it marches being very difficult. | terval of time, the same disturbance occurred through. 
Some unimportant engagements have occurred. out this group, the sea first receding and then a mighty 
The foreign ambassadors at’ Constantinople have | wave rushing up the shore, sweeping off houses, &.; 
been informally assured by the Porte that the state of | the rise and fall continuing at intervals all day. At 
siege in the city will not interfere with the privileges Hilo the wave was 12 ft. 3 in. above ordinary low-wa- 
of foreign subjects. Proceedings will be taken against ter mark, and at Waiakea 16 ft. The difference be. 
a foreign subject only with the concurrence of his tween the highest and lowest water-marks at different 
consul. | localities varied from 3 to 36 feet. A few days be. 
Both Russia and the Porte have given Austria a| fore, the volcano at Kilauea was unusually active, 
written declaration that the restrictions on navigation | throwing up jets of lava, sometimes to the height of 
in the Danube shall not last a day longer than the war, | 100 feet. 


or be increased, or form a precedent. MEXico.—The steamer City of San Francisco, from 
GREAT BRITAIN.—In the House of Commons, on | Panama for San Francisco, struck on a rock not mark- 
the 31st ult. the Secretary of War, in response to a | ed on the charts, about twelve miles from the Mexican 
member who urged the government to prepare for the | coast, on the 16th ult. and soon sank. All on board 
eventualities of war, said that although they maintain | reached the shore in boats, and were afterward taken 
the forces on a peace footing, they have not overlooked | off by another steamer of the same line. 
any possible contingency. Domestic.—The public debt statement for the 1st 
W. E. Gladstone, in a recent speech to a large meet- | inst. showed a reduction during last month of $6,931,- 
ing at Birmingham, censured Turkey as he has bereto- | 274.83. 
fore done, and justified popular agitation, because he| The Legislature of Illinois recently passed a bill 
considered the government as always ready to revert | making silver coin a legal tender in that State, but 
to the policy of supporting Turkey it popular pressure | the Governor vetoed it, believing it unconstitutional, 
were withdrawn. A resolution was unanimously | and unwise in a financial aspect. 
adopted by the meeting, declaring that a wise and A tornado struck Mount Carmel, in Wabash Co., 
honorable policy for England would be to use her | Illinois, on the 4th inst., destroying many buildings; 
influence, in conjunction with the united authority | 22 persons are known to have been killed and a large 
of the great powers, to exact from Turkey effectual | number injured. The ruins took fire, increasing the 
guarantees against maltreatment and oppression of destruction. On the same day, Mattoon, in Coles Co., 
Christians. experienced a violent wind which, on a track about 
J. Lothrop Motley, the distinguished American his- | 100 feet wide, unrooted and overturned buildings, and 
torian, died on the 3oth ult. near London, aged 63 | which was accompanied by torrents of rain. 
years. | A case under the “ Enforcement act’’ has recently 
FRANCE.—The new Minister of the Interior has| been tried in the U.S. Circuit Court at Charleston, 
suspended several Mayors for signing republican man- | S, C., in whick eleven white citizens were charged 
ifestoes. The editors of some republican newspapers with conspiracy to interfere with the political rights of 
have been sentenced to fine and imprisonment | a colored man, by participation in acts of violence al: 
for insulting President MacMahon and defending the | leged to be intended to intimidate colored voters, and 
Commune; and one, the Xadicale of Paris, is sus- | committed last autumn at Ellenton, S. C. The de 
pended for six months. A conspicuous notice in the | fendants claimed that the disturbances arose firs 
semi-offlcial omitewr announced that on the 16th, on | among the colored people in resistance to the arrest of 
the reassembling of the Chambers, the government | one who had committed a crime, and that their riotous 
will meet in the Chamber of Deputies an interpella- | conduct caused the whites to combine for self-defence. 
tion on President MacMahon’s message, and after a| Chief Justice Waite of the Supreme Court, presided 
vote will call on the House to discuss the Budget; and | at the trial. In his charge he informed the jury tha 
if it refuses, the government will apply to the Senate | the question for their decision was whether there had 
for permission to dissolve the Chamber. A republi- been an unlawful combination to prevent the free exer: 
can journal had previously said that the Chamber will | cise of political rights, and that the undoubted violence 
not vote the Budget while the present Ministry re- | and murdérs which had been committed could be con 
mains in power. Much excitement has been caused sidered only as bearing on that fact; the duty of pur- 
in Paris by the arrest of the President of the Munici- ishing such proceedings devolving upon the State courts. 
pal Council, on a charge of insulting President Mac-, The U. S. law under which the case was brought, 
Mahon and inciting civil war, in a public speech at he said, may be equally invoked for the protection of 
St. Denis. Persons.thus charged are usually left at lib-| white or colored men. The jury, composed of six 
erty until trial, often without bail, but in this case even | whites and six blacks, failed to agree, except upon one 
bail was refused. of the accused, whom they acquitted. The jury ¥4 


ITALY.—The soth anniversary of the elevation of therefore discharged, and the other ten prisoners wert 
the present Pope to the station of a bishop was cele- | bound over to the next term of the court. 





